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Atmospheric Pressure

The relative importance of air to the body is easily under-
stood when we consider that there are cases on record of
human beings living for five or six weeks without food,
whereas deprivation of air causes death in four or five minutes.

It may be easily proved (see experi-
ments at the end of the chapter) that
the air has weight. This being the case
it at once follows that it must exert a
pressure upon us, as we live at the
bottom of a sea of air many miles deep.

The actual pressure of the atmosphere
varies slightly, but it is usually about
15 Ib. per square inch, or about 14 or
15 tons on the body of the average adult.
The pressure is equal in all directions
and evenly distributed, the air in the
lungs pressing outwards with almost the
same force as the outside air is pressing
inwards, and so, under ordinary circum-
stances, we are not aware of its existence.

The atmospheric pressure is measured by the barometer.
This is a tube about a yard long and closed at one end. It
is first filled with mercury, and then the thumb being placed
over the open end, the tube is inverted in a vessel containing
mercury. The mercury in the tube does not sink to the level
of the mercury in the vessel, but remains about 30 inches
higher, being kept up by the pressure of the air on the surface
of the mercury in the vessel. The pressure of the air will
obviously be less on the top of a hill than at a lower level, and
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Fig. 32. BAROMETER.